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FOLLOW THE NEWS WITH 
THE COMMON WEAL 


Because of the changes and confusion that characterize our times there | 
is a definite place in your reading for a weekly review that singles out 
the happenings of prime importance and gives them a reasonable inter- | 
pretation. The number, the complex nature, and the far-flung effects 
of such changes and the speed with which they take place make it in- 


creasingly difficult for the individual to see them in true perspective. 


While THE CoMMONWEAL does not pretend to offer satisfactory solu- 
tions for all the dilemmas of the hour or even to bring into clear and 
simple focus all the complexities that now confront the world, you will 
find that if you read the editorials and news comments in THE COMMON- | 
WEAL week after week, you will look upon the news of the day with 


greater understanding and interest. 


Take the question of national recovery, for instance. Such recent ! 
CoMMONWEAL editorials and comments as “Watching the New Deal”, | 
“Cash Confidence”, “Good Business”, “The Perils of Optimism”, and | 


“The Root of All Good” have thrown a penetrating light on the real 


progress of our country to date. 


Discover for yourself how the day’s news can take on added zest and ! 
meaning. Fill out the attached form, mail it to us with one dollar, and 


you will receive THE CoMMONWEAL for the next fifteen weeks. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
FIFTEEN ISSUES FOR ONE DOLLAR 


THE COMMONWEAL, 
Grand Central Terminal, 
New York City 


Enclosed find one dollar. Send the next fifteen issues of THE COMMONWEAL to: 
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THE CHURCH IN GERMANY 


| hsb THE text, or at least an official precis 
of the text, of the Concordat between the 
Holy See and Germany reaches this country, com- 
ment upon that highly important event can at best 
be only tentative. The secular press reports agree 
in stating that the essential rights of the Catholic 
Church have been fully recognized by the new 
government of the Reich, and that in this respect 
the Concordat is more specific and more favorable 
to the spiritual interests of the Catholic religion 
than were the separate concordats with Prussia, 
Bavaria, and Baden which already existed. The 
liberty of the Church to teach its full doctrine, 
both from its pulpits and in the Catholic schools, 
is recognized. On the other hand, the demand of 
the German government that the political action 
of the Catholic Center party shall cease, and not 
be resumed, is granted by the Church. It would 
appear, then, that the apparently well-grounded 
fear that Catholicism in its essential expression 
would be attacked by the Nazi regime was either 
unjustified, or has been averted—at least so far 
as the official attitude of the Nazi government is 
concerned. It remains to be seen how far this of- 


ficial attitude corresponds to the real intentions of 
the Nazi regime, or to the real power of the 
present rulers of that regime to maintain its official 
bargain with the Church. 

It may be taken for granted that in striking its 
bargain with the Nazis the Holy See consulted 
with other German Catholics than the ultra-na- 
tionalistic and sword-rattling vice-Chancellor von 
Papen, who conducted the actual negotiations on 
behalf of the German government. In particular, 
of course, the information and the views of the 
Catholic hierarchy of Germany, must necessarily 
have been potent factors in the negotiations. The 
report made by Dr. Max Jordan, the German 
correspondent of the news service of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, or the joint pastoral 
letter issued by the German bishops last month, 
enables us to realize the fundamental problems 
underlying and complicating the relations between 
German Catholics and the Nazi government. The 
largest, and obviously the most important 
episcopal meeting ever held in Germany—at least 
since the Reformation—this Fulda conference laid 
down the principles which now guide the policy of 
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the Catholic Church in Germany in relation to the 
new political regime in that country. 


First of all, after recognizing ‘“‘the fundamental 
change of general circumstances” which has oc- 
curred, the bishops state that they “do not under- 
estimate or try to interpose obstacles in the way of 
the national awakening of Germany.” They fully 
appreciate the high value of an “orderly patriot- 
ism.’’ However, the bishops continue, Catholics 
can never forget, while loving their nation and 
country, the ties which bind them with other 
nations and national families, and they recognize 
“the great world-wide Kingdom of God on earth 
which Our Saviour has destined to include all men 
without distinction of language, times, nation or 
race.” 

Again, in discussing the authoritarian principle 
which now prevails in Germany with its tendency 
to absorb the individual completely within the 
orbit of the State, the bishops agree—because 
Catholic doctrine guides them—that the individual 
should subordinate himself to the community in- 
terest for the common good, and point out that 
the Catholic Church has always insisted on legiti- 
mate authority as one of its guiding principles. 
Yet they immediately add that they expect “that 
the authority of the State, in accordance with the 
practice of authority within the Catholic Church, 
shall not restrict human freedom beyond what is 
required for the sake of the community’s welfare, 
and that it be adorned with justice, thereby giving 
and leaving to each subject what belongs to him, 
be it property, honor, or freedom. Every abuse 
of authority leads to its own weakening and de- 
terioration, and every injustice which the govern- 
mental authority commits by exaggeration or by 
tolerating excesses against the community by sub- 
ordinates or unauthorized intruders brings its own 
punishment for the government the people.” 


It is in the third section of their pastoral letter 
that the German bishops express a principle which 
more perhaps than any other has been abrogated 
in the philosophy and the practice of the Nazis. 
After taking a strong stand against the threatened 
policy of artificial and compulsory sterilization of 
human beings, now being popularized by many 
Nazi leaders, the bishops proceed to express very 
definite views with reference to the National 
Socialist race and blood theory, which, as Dr. 
Jordan points out, has come to the fore most 
prominently in the party’s anti-Semitic tendencies. 


“We believe,’ the Pastoral says, “that national 
unity can be achieved not only by equality of blood, 
but also by equality of convictions, and that the 
exclusive emphasis on race and blood in defining 
national allegiance leads to injustices which burden 
the Christian conscience, especially when they 
affect fellow-men who are newly born in Christ 
through the holy Sacrament of Baptism and have 


become ‘a new being’ in Him (2 Cor. V, 17).” As 
Dr. Jordan points out, this intensely important 
pronouncement must be understood in the light of 
recent legal decrees of the new German Govern- 
ment whereby certain severely discriminating pro- 
visions are made applicable to Jewish citizens, no 
not. Again, in the fifth section of the letter, the 
Church’s claim not to be in any way interfered 
with in its freedom is strongly maintained and all 
attempts at making her subservient to the State 
are dismissed as contrary to her very essence. 


In short, the bishops, while genuinely accepting 
the Nazi government in all that it is possible to 
accept, in the light of Christian doctrine, make 
these necessary distinctions, and the definitions, 
which in substance constitute the lines along which 
the Church must necessarily fight, if the Nazi gov- 
ernment, in interpreting the new Concordat, apply 


its own declared doctrines of state absolutism, and 


Germanic racialism, instead of Christian principles 
of justice, liberty, and love. Will that battle 
come? That depends upon whether those Nazi 
leaders, Hitler preéminently, who have dealt with 
the Church, sincerely desire to leave the Church 
really free in its own sphere of action, as laid down 
in the Concordat. Moreover, they must demon- 
strate that they not only have such a desire, but 
also the power to express it. For there are very 
powerful forces, led by reckless and determined 
leaders, within the Nazi party, who desire and 
plan the utter subjugation of the Catholic Church 
in Germany to the will of the State. The new 
Concordat aligns the present German State and the 
Church in a position which, on paper, maintains 
the fundamental rights of the Church. If the 
State is faithful to its contract, the Church can 
dispense, however regretfully, with the subsidiary 
activities of the Center Party, and other political 
bodies, which were useful and effective for good 
in former circumstances, but which now cannot 
function in a country which has abolished even the 
pretence of democratic political action. But if the 
present State authorities encroach upon the real, 
fundamental rights of the Catholic Church— 
which is highly probable the Concordat will 
furnish a criterion by which the civilized world 
will be able to judge the new situation. The Ger- 
man bishops express confidence that the new 
leaders of Germany “will succeed in extinguishing 
all those sparks and glowing coals which here and 
there persons desire to fan up into terrible fires 
against the Catholic Church.” Let us hope that 
this confidence will be justified. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, there are plenty of sparks blazing in 
Germany. One of them was the announcement 
of the arrest, on the day the Concordat was in- 
itialed in Rome, of Dr. Stratman, the distin- 
guished Dominican priest who is the leading ex- 
ponent in Germany of the Catholic principles of 
international peace, 
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WEEK BY WEEK 


CONTINUE to multiply indicating 
that President Roosevelt's apparently drastic 
handling of the London Conference is succeeding 
even more fundamentally than 


Roosevelt through the mere imposition of his 
Still own will. It is clear that the 
Dominant policy which he is directing, and 


which ran afoul of the policy of the 
so-called Gold Bloc countries, is gaining stronger 
support continually. The effects of his summary 
dismissal of the program submitted by the gold 
bloc countries, with at least the tacit approval of 
the dominant leaders of the English group, and 
with the approval also of many American 
delegates, for the immediate stabilization of the 
dollar, are now apparent. It is clear that a good 
deal of the disapproval at first voiced, at home as 
well as abroad, was concerned with the manner of 
the President’s message, rather than its matter. 
We are reminded of the old vaudeville song: “It 
ain't exactly what he says: it’s the nasty way he 
says it.”’ Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt's language was 
a bit peremptory. But that is better than ambi- 
guity. President Roosevelt made clear to all the 
world that as head of the American government 
he meant to use that government’s power—and 
its right—to be the final authority, for the benefit 
of the whole nation, in the management and con- 
trol of his nation’s money power—an authority 
which at home as well as abroad has long been 
held by private persons. Much as “national self- 
suficiency”’ has been talked about as the central 
plank of the New Deal—as it has been revealed 
in action—it appears to us that the really central 
measure of the new American policy is the public 
control, through the government, of money and 
credit, rather than the system of bankers’ control. 


If THIS analysis is sound, we think that the new 
American policy is in line with the assumptions of 
Pope Pius XI, expressed in Quadragesimo Anno. 
“Immense power and despotic domination,” 
wrote the Pope, ‘is concentrated in the hands of 
a few, and those few are frequently only the 
trustees and directors of invested funds who ad- 
minister them at their good pleasure. This be- 
comes particularly irresistible when exercised by 
those who, because they hold and control money, 
are also able to govern credit and determine its 
allotment, for that reason supplying, so to speak, 
the life-blood to the entire economic body, and 
grasping, as it were in their hands, the very soul 
of production so that no one dare to breathe 
against their will. This accumulation of power, 
the characteristic note of the modern economic 
order, is a natural result of limitless free com- 
petition.” Later on he adds that “free competi- 
tion and still more economic domination must be 


kept within just and definite limits and must be 
brought within the effective control of the public 
authority .. . The public institutions of the nations 
must be such as to make the whole of human 
society conform to the common good, i.e., to the 
standard of social justice.” Certainly, even if 
President Roosevelt fails, his policy at least is 
commensurate with ideals of social justice, which 
the hit-or-miss methods, to say nothing about the 
mere selfish greed, of international finance, know 
nothing about, and care less. 


READERS OF Tue Commonweat will be glad 
to know that a new French review serves a very 
similar purpose in much the same 


French way. It is called ?Esprit and has 
Catholic been founded, without capital 
Effort other than is received through sub- 


scriptions, by a group of younger 
men deeply interested in the reform of existing 
social and intellectual conditions. Though a 
monthly, the issues which have appeared so far 
possess a striking actuality and, despite a modicum 
of programmatic quality, much generous openness 
of mind. The editorship is Catholic, but others 
are invited to contribute to the discussion of 
matters which after all concern society as a whole. 
We assume that the number of subscribers is as 
yet rather small, particularly since much for which 
l’ Esprit stands is necessarily unpopular. American 
readers of French, whom the standard Catholic 
reviews published in Paris have disappointed, will, 
we believe, find in this new periodical something 
very stimulating and helpful. Our own impres- 
sions are such that we are most enthusiastic sup- 
porters of /’Esprit. Those interested may address 
the editorship at 76 bis, Rue des Saints-Péres, 
Paris (VIIe). It might be added that every 
educated Catholic in a position to do so ought to 
enter into contact with Catholic effort elsewhere 
through some such medium as this. Against this 
internationalism there is no possible argument. 


Now THAT public anxiety has been allayed 
as to the safety of James Mattern, it may be in 
order to a on 
‘ that particular sort o ight. 
Advice to There is a place in siibiaiediies™ of 
a Flyer course, for the most breathless and 

foolhardy courage; there is even 
a place for the achievement which has no relation 
to constructive possibilities, and proves nothing 
except that it can be done. But these things can- 
not be repeated too often. To go on incurring 
supernormal hazards, and stretching human en- 
durance and human luck a little beyond their im- 
aginable limit, for purposes that are fruitless and 
really freakish, is not to add to the dignity and 
prestige of aviation, but to descend to the status 
of a stunter at a county fair. Mattern is a romantic 
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figure—young, courageous, a good flyer, and 
the glamour of the ‘‘charmed-lifer.” 
is Siberian saga makes stirring reading, as a 
mere adventure; he landed a wrecked plane with- 
out getting hurt, roamed through the trackless 
tundra for more than two weeks feeding scantily 
on wild game which he brought down with a rifle 
given him at Khabarovsk, his taking-off point, was 
rescued by native Chukchi and brought to Anadyr, 
where he made a junction with the Soviet patrol. 
A very pretty story—but we must not call it 
aviation. He did not do what he set out to do, 
which was, one gathers ,to emulate or better the 
Post-Gatty flight. Even if he completes his itiner- 
ary in a new plane (his reported intention), he 
will not be giving the world anything it can use. 
We hope that his next effort will be something 
unspectacular and solid, worthy of the skill and 
heart which no one doubts he can bring to it. 


ir MAY be revealed, perhaps, that one of the 
dignified editors of America has succumbed mildly 
to the fascinations of the Yo-Yo. 


Yo-Yo He is still in that stage where the 
Through thing is not quite mastered—or is 
the Years it ever mastered? Is it forever like 


the little white pill in golf always 
suggesting a not impossible but rarely probable 
par? He has shown his great character by not 
succumbing to the thing as have some players. 
He only approaches it in his few, and they are 
few, idle moments and keeps the innocent indulg- 
ence within Thomistic bounds of proportion. His 
Yo-Yo was a gift from the wife of one of our own 
editors who was nervously twirling it during a 
meeting of the Catholic Poetry Society and heard 
the America editor say, “Oh, I never had one of 
those.” The latter with true literary instinct has 
delved into the history of the thing and sends a 
clipping which reveals that the Yo-Yo used to be 
known in this country some hundred years ago as 
the “bandilore’’ and quotes from an old book: 
“About the beginning of the eighteenth century 
[that is about 1800] the bandilore became sud- 
denly a fashionable toy under the name of Quiz, 
and scarcely any person of fashion was without 
one. Easy as it looked, and as it was when 
properly managed, it require some little skill.” 


AN INVITATION to the Seventeenth Com- 
mencement and solemn dedication of the new 
Administration Building by His 


Lord that Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
I May which reached our desk recently 
See calls to mind the splendid work of 


the Catholic Institute for the Blind 
at 221st Street and Paulding Avenue, New York 
City. “Lord that I may see” is the unexpressed 


request that comes with every new child sent to 
the Institute. 


These children do not ask to be 


given sight, but they do ask to have revealed to 
them through training and education, some of the 
beauties and the meaning of life, for “knowledge 
is love, and light and vision.” It is the aim of the 
Catholic Institute for the Blind to provide for 
sightless children an education suited to their 
needs, which will enable them to be self-support- 
ing later on. The education of a blind child means 
more than schooling and religious training. It in- 
cludes teaching the child how to care for himself, 
Almost infinite patience is required to teach these 
little ones the things which normal children learn 
easily through observation and imitation. Voca- 
tional work, consisting of basket weaving and 
commercial courses, forms part of the program; 
music lessons are given to many of the children, 
The new Administration Building just dedicated, 
with the splendid brick dormitories built a few 
years ago, make up a plant as fine as that of any 
child-caring institution in the country. The build- 
ings are well constructed, beautifully equipped, 
and suited to the purposes for which they are in. 
tended. Should not we, who are more fortunate, 
consider it a privilege to do Christ’s work for 
these, His afflicted little ones, in answer to their 
petition “Lord that I may see?” 


WHICH produces more crawling horror, the 
jungle or the ocean? It is a nice question. The 
jungle has some beauties—and by 
Nisha this are not meant, of course, 

honest man-eating tigres. There 
Down Under are the dreadful heads and living 

coils of snakes, the paralyzing re- 
pulsiveness of crocodiles, the armies of small 
blood-sucking life—Rose Macauly has listed them 
somewhere in a novel: ticks and mites and wood- 
lice; there are the ants, devourers of soil and men, 
and the tarantulas such as the one Julian Duguid 
describes—furry and black like a kitten. But the 
ocean is probably the jungle’s match, in power 
over the imagination if not in perturbing species. 
There is no child who does not catch his breath 
in horror at the thought of what he would see if 
the waters went dry. ‘“‘Slimy things that walked 
with legs upon the slimy sea”’ was Coleridge’s ex- 
pression of it; and now comes a sober news report 
from Australia, to go him one better. Giant crabs 
have blockaded the Melbourne harbor, it is said. 
Pear-shaped, red and several feet from claw-tip 
to claw-tip, they are savagely extinguishing all 
smaller marine life, and tearing up the strongest 
nets with their incredible pincers. The money 
loss is already high, and it is proposed to lower 
huge rollers to crush the invasion. They will be 
disposed of somehow, of course—smashed or 
poisoned or dynamited. But who does not see in 
the picture of monster crustaceans, moving in tons 
of voracious menace along the bottom of the sea, 
a nightmare come true? 
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DISORDERED INDUSTRY 


._ MIDDLE of the ocean is probably the 
best point from which to adjudge the indus- 
trial and economic difficulties with which men are 
contending. For the ocean is the great scene of 
trade, and trade is essentially that round which 
all moves. The ocean also affords that finest 
possible illustration of the convergence of indus- 
trial factors—the ship. This ship exists in order 
that certain functions may be performed, and its 
success is contingent upon the rational use of 
means partly suggested by natural conditions and 
partly devised by technical skill. 

Nevertheless it clearly depends, every mile of 
the way, upon fluctuating weather and_stout- 
hearted human intelligence. And so it is, for one 
who stops to think about the matter, a perfect 
summary of those things which are indispensable 
to business activity which hopes to do much for the 
good of many. 

During the past we probably laid too much 
stress upon the personal and the so-called “‘in- 
dividual” in business. Because we assumed that 
gifted leaders could somehow conjure economic 
returns out of a hat, we reflected far too little 
upon the rational, collective use of economic ma- 
terials and technical devices. The era of laissez 
faire was based upon the delusion that the world 
of industrial facts is responsible to human imagina- 
tion. We looked upon great business men as if 
they were artists and spoiled them accordingly. 
They were paid fabulously well for their services, 
even as movie stars are paid now. ‘That such as- 
sumptions were erroneous goes without saying. It 
was like believing that a ship captain could take a 
thousand passengers and a valuable cargo across 
the sea in a raft, despite wind and waves. 


Today we are in some danger of rushing to 
the opposite extreme—of fixing a look of admira- 
tion upon the mechanics of industry. Almost all 
talk of ‘national economy planning” involves some 
peril. It is taken for granted that if industrial 
activity could be confined within a limited area, 
devices might then be invented to insure perfect 
automatic control of the results. Russia has, from 
this point of view, exerted a great deal of in- 
fluence particularly upon more or less academic 
observers of economic facts. These men are 
fascinated by planning per se which seems to them 
an application of the slide-rule to the most funda- 
mental of all the efforts of mankind. The state 
becomes for them a kind of super-Goethals ad- 
Justing one part of the economic ‘‘machine”’ to 
another part. Business men survive only as func- 
tionaries, however loath one may be to employ the 
term. There is every reason to believe that this 
extreme view, regardless of how popular it may 
be, will prove at least as erroneous as the doctrine 
which it seeks to supplant. 


We are the last to deny that the modern in- 
dustrial situation demands government coépera- 
tion. The social needs and rights of the majority 
can be struggled for with so much political power 
that even the peace—most fundamental of all the 
prerequisites of trade—will be threatened unless 
the nation employs a central power to mitigate in- 
justices and to curb unlimited freedom of action. 
But the said power can create no “machine” 
guaranteed to — In the first place, there 
exists no body of scientific data sufficient to justify 
the belief that any “plan” will work out even fairly 
well. The state must therefore proceed—even as 
the United States seems to be proceeding—on the 
assumption that great creative leadership in gov- 
ernment of a new type has been found and that its 
claim to creative and experimental action is justi- 
fied. Secondly, this government itself must neces- 
sarily be human. It suffers from all the weak- 
nesses and quirks to which the efforts of man are 
everywhere subject. Just as the ship does not run 
itself, just as the engineer cannot devise a vessel 
that will function automatically, so also no amount 
of “political science” can effect a state which ought 
to be trusted explicitly. 

Still more erroneous is the notion that economic 
units can ever be merely “national.”” Occasionally 
European powers are caught by demands for pro- 
tectionism and debt relief, giving way then to 
frenzied demands for this or that specious limita- 
tion of trade in order that certain groups may 
benefit. But when the United States talks of 
national economic planning something entirely 
different is meant. Historically and actually the 
rhythm of American industry has been quite indi- 
vidual. As a country blessed with great riches in 
raw materials and a market for goods produced 
in mass quantities, the United States does not re- 
semble industrially the nations of the old world. 
It is therefore assumed that individuality must be 
conserved at all costs and that conservation can be 
accomplished only by isolation. Within limits 
these views are doubtless correct. An international 
order satisfactory to us does not exist, and the 
first aim must therefore be national order. But 
why we should desire to shut ourselves off from 
the markets of the world is most obscure. 


There is no doubting that some fundamental 
changes must be effected if our system of produc- 
tion, credit and trade is to meet the demands ex- 
pressed by increasingly large numbers of people. 
But not every change is the right change. The 
citizen who wishes to do what he can for the gen- 
eral good will now weigh, more carefully than 
ever before, the suggestions made by those who 
seek to improve conditions. It would be good for 
us all if those who still think a little these days 
were to attempt to regard what is happening from 
outside—from let us say, a hypothetical spot 
somewhere in the middle of the ocean. 
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THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


By VICTOR H. DANIEL 


In proportion to the rest of the United States, the government finally of. 


cussion of the latest Virgin Islands no doubt are as a pin point, and the fered the United States 
territorial acquisi- problems of their natives may seem like the old ques- the three islands, St 


THIS brief dis- 


tion of the United States, tion of the angels, negligible. To the Virgin Island- Thomas, St. Croix, and | 


no attempt will be made ers, however, these things are unimpressive. They St. John, for $15,000, 
to pass judgment on the have their lives to make complete, their struggles in 000; she was later per- 
administration of any of which they may feel that they are neglected because suaded to set a price 
the nations who from they are not a part of continental United States. of $7,500,000 for S¢t, 
time to time have con- These deserve their day in the consideration of their Thomas and St. ohn, 


trolled the destiny of the fellow-citizens—The Editors. 


Virgin Islands. It is 

rather the purpose of this paper to bring before 
you the various forces and causes which have been 
responsible, to a large extent, for the ups and 
downs of these islands. I shall consider only the 
years from 1848 to 1932, which is the period 
most directly concerned with present conditions. 


Slavery was abolished in the Danish West 
Indies in July, 1848; since that abolition was 
brought about by an insurrection on the part of 
the slaves, no adequate preparation was made to 
admit them as freedmen into civil and economic 
life. The cessation of slave labor was a very 
heavy blow to the agricultural life of the islands. 
Before the planters could fully adjust themselves 
to the new economic state so suddenly brought 
about by the emancipation of the slaves, the 
islands, in 1867, were visited by a severe hurri- 
cane, followed by earthquake, fire and pestilence. 
A tidal wave which accompanied the earthquake 
destroyed nearly all the ships, lighters and 
wharves in St. Thomas, and the American man- 
of-war Monongahela, at anchor in the harbor 
of Frederickstead, St. Croix, was washed ashore 
in the market place of that port. This disaster 
damaged the world-wide prestige of its great har- 
bor, by sending shipping elsewhere. 

Suffering from the effects of the still recent war 
with Austria and Prussia (1864), the mother 
country, Denmark, could lend but little assistance 
to her stricken islands in the Caribbean. 

Years earlier, the United States, failing to 
secure a naval base from the Haitian and Domini- 
can Republics, had become interested in the Danish 
West Indies; and the War between the States, 
1861-1865, demonstrated very clearly our need 
for a naval and coaling station in the Caribbean 
Sea. Shortly after the assassination of Lincoln, 
his Secretary of State, William H. Seward, went 
to Cuba for his health. Visiting St. Thomas on 
the way, he determined to secure the island for 
the United States. -He asked Denmark to name a 
price, which she refused to do. The matter was 
eventually placed before the Danish Cabinet in 
1866, and after much negotiating, the Danish 


but the United States 
Senate did not receive the 
offer with any marked degree of favor. 

During the early years of the Reconstruction 
Period in the United States, St. Thomas gradually 
recovered from the loss of confidence in her mari- 
time safety, caused by the hurricane of 1867, and 
began to regain some of her former commercial 
prestige; her increasing prosperity was reflected 
in the commercial life of St. Croix and St. John. 

In 1896 the Republican party incorporated in 
its platform a plank requiring the purchase of the 
Danish West Indies; and in 1898 the senior sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, Henry Cabot Lodge, in- 
troduced in the Senate a bill to purchase the group 
for $5,000,000. Again in 1902 President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Secretary John Hay offered 
the Danish government $5,000,000 for the 
islands. This was accepted and the required treaty 
was drawn up and submitted to the United States 
Senate, where it failed of ratification; at the same 
time, meeting much opposition in Denmark. Ap- 
prehension in this country over the possibility of 
the seizure of the islands as a naval base by Ger- 
many finally rushed the sale through in 1917, ata 
wartime price of $25,000,000. For that $25, 
000,000, the United States acquired, in addition 
to a very fine naval base, the responsibility for the 
27,000 inhabitants of the islands, most of whom 
were of Negro descent. 

As science and invention have relegated to an 
ever-receding background those elements of time 
and human skill, formerly so essential in the pro- 
duction and transportation of the commodities of 
the world of commerce, these three islands have 
lagged behind in the economic scale. 

St. Thomas’s importance as a port of call be 
gan to decline when the increased use of steam 
power for motivation, and the development of the 
means of communication through electrical energy, 
superseded wind and sail and revolutionized navi 
gation. Iron ships put an end to the four ship- 
yards with their hundreds of highly paid mechanics 
and apprentices. Telegraphy sharply reduced the 
length of time necessary for ships to remain in 
the harbor awaiting orders from their owners. 
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This, in turn, affected the business of the three 
islands in a very vital way. 

It is true that steam vessels brought the coal 
wharves; but the coaling of ships, largely by 
female labor, started a chain of economic and 
social evils which have found their echo in many 
of the unpleasant facts with which the islands are 
faced today, and of which most islanders are 
ashamed. It is easy now to visualize a time when 
oil burners and electrically driven vessels will re- 
place the comparatively wasteful method of pro- 
pelling ships by steam power generated with coal. 
When that time arrives, to what industry can the 
coal-passers turn for employment, and on whom 
will the merchants depend for their trade? 


St. Croix has depended for her existence on the 
production of sugar, molasses and the famous 
Crucian rum. The sugar crop of 1838 was valued 
at $3,750,000. But there has been a steady de- 
cline in the profits from the sugar industry ever 
since the emancipation of the slaves in 1848. 


The soil of St. John, which once supported a 
large thriving population, is now devoted almost 
exclusively to the growing of bay trees for the 
production of bay rum. This soil could certainly 
be made to produce truck and field crops for home 
consumption and the support of livestock, and 
diversification of the means of existence should 
gradually increase the dwindling population of 
the island. 

Many Americans and Europeans sojourning on 
the islands, especially St. Thomas, have testified 
to their mild and healthful climate, yet statistics 
submitted to the Department of the Interior by 
Dr. James E. Gregg, former president of Hamp- 
ton Institute, Virginia, and Dr. Robert Russa 
Moton, of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, show a 
high death rate among both infants and adults. 


There have been schools in the Virgin Islands 
ever since 1697. Reading classes for slaves were 
established in 1733 by Moravian missionaries, to 
whom much praise should be given for the work. 


Four years after the emancipation of the slaves 
compulsory education was started. Children from 
six to thirteen years of age were required to at- 
tend school regularly. Most of these schools were 
parochial schools operated by the various denomi- 
nations, but subsidized by the government, and 
conducted under government supervision. Such 
elementary education was compulsory through the 
sixth grade only. For secondary education, which 
was not compulsory, there were several so-called 
colleges operated under private auspices. While 
suffering from the same misnomer as many Ameri- 
can educational institutions, and therefore not col- 
leges in any strict interpretation of the word, these 
schools did excellent secondary work of a purely 
academic character, many of their graduates, 
scions of well-to-do families, entering the large 


European colleges without difficulty. Compara- 
tively few students found their way to American 
educational institutions until after the acquisition 
of the islands by the United States. Consequent- 
ly, the culture of these possessions is predomi- 
nantly European. 


St. Thomas has been variously referred to as 
66 

a worthless colony to be sold,” “a pearl amidst 
the ocean,” ‘‘a sparkling emerald gem,” “‘the pearl 
of the Antilles,” and a “poor house.’ Between 
these extremes of opinion lies the truth. 


The literacy rating of the islands is high; and 
both soil and climate are favorable to normal liv- 
ing according to the best modern standards. The 
future status of these American possessions de- 
pends upon their official handling, and the man- 
ner of that handling rests, in turn, upon the view- 
point from which they are considered. 


For instance, St. Thomas and her sister islands 
may be considered purely as a naval base, and 
all energy focused on improving them as such. In 
this case the social, cultural and economic status 
of the natives would be of little moment; could, 
in fact, be almost disregarded, providing these 
people proved law-abiding and peaceful, and 
therefore not a menace to men on shore leave, or 
officers in temporary quarters. 


Then again, these islands may be considered 
entirely in the light of a tourist center; in which 
case hotel accommodations for Americans and 
Europeans would determine the direction of their 
development; and modern improvements outside 
the tourist area would naturally yield place to the 
preservation of the picturesque in costumes and 
customs, on which attractions most tourist centers 
are dependent for part of their revenue. 


On the other hand, it is possible to see in these 
islands the home of an integral part of our Amer- 
ican population, not only a law-abiding, but an in- 
telligent, progressive, capable, and self-supporting 
citizenry. From this viewpoint effort should be 
directed to needs of that population. It is possible 
to see a beauty spot, unspoiled by sore points of 
squalor, where those seeking health and rest could 
find both under ideal conditions. 


Such a picture in no way destroys that of the 
Virgin Islands as a naval base. A port which is 
an acceptable and proper home for American 
citizens should be no less acceptable as a haven for 
our ships and their personnel. To Virgin Islanders, 
these beautiful islands are home. If they are to 
be an asset to this country, they must be con- 
sidered as such. 

Like all other Americans, in this period when 
we are attempting to bring order out of chaos, the 
Islanders are looking to President Roosevelt for 
a “new deal’ for this “victim of modern prog- 
ress,’ this “poor house,” this ‘Pearl of the 
Antilles’’—this home of American citizens. 
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NEW DEAL HOUSING 


By JOHN O’GRADY 


provides a splendid opportunity for the de- 

velopment of a constructive housing pro- 
gram for the lower third of our population. The 
extent to which the opportunity is used will de- 
pend on how far the public appreciates its impor- 
tance. Those who recognize that it is impossible 
for the lower third of the population to secure 
proper housing under present conditions must en- 
deavor to arouse the sympathy of the people for 
their cause. They should find their most sympa- 
thetic allies among those who have a first-hand 
knowledge of the conditions under which this 
lower third lives. 


What is needed most at the present time is that 
those who are interested in low-cost housing and 
slum clearance in different cities have a clear un- 
derstanding of their problems and be prepared 
with a definite program. The federal government 
is prepared to make funds available for low-cost 
housing both in the form of loans and of grants. 
It is willing to assume the leadership in a housing 
program, but it cannot succeed except on the basis 
of local codperation and local leadership. 


Cleveland, as I understand, is the only city in 
the country that has made a complete study of its 
housing needs. In this study, it has taken into ac- 
count the whole question of population distribution 
and the peculiar problems of its different racial 
groups. The Cleveland study might very well be 
made the basis of similar studies in other cities. 


Low-cost housing is not merely a matter of a 
few experiments here and there. It is a part of a 
national program. The time is not far distant 
when housing will be placed in the same category 
as education. It has long since been assumed that 
every child has a right to a certain minimum of 
education. We are now coming to the conclusion 
that lack of decent housing is just as detrimental 
to individual and family life is the lack of ele- 
mentary education. 


The various experiments in low-cost housing 
that have been conducted up to date will be useful 
in developing the national program. The time has 
now come for the merging of scattered experi- 
ments into a program that will deal in a compre- 
hensive way with the housing needs of the Amer- 
ican wage-earner. 

Low-cost housing must be studied as a part of a 
national program of economic planning. In build- 
ing homes for wage-¢arners we must consider the 
whole question of their future prospects for em- 
ployment. There is no particular use in building 
homes for wage-earners in places where they can- 


Pi oroviaes ROOSEVELT?’S recovery bill 


not find work. It is very clear that a fairly large 
number of the unemployed can never again find 
work in the cities. Plans must be made for their 
settlement on subsistence farms. In many places 
it will be possible for them to combine subsistence 
farming with seasonal industrial work. A hous. 
ing program must, therefore, not only reckon with 
the providing for the needs of workers in the city, 
but also with their settlement on subsistence farms, 


Students usually distinguish four important 
phases in the development of governmental policy 
in regard to housing. First, there is the need to 
regulate, to prescribe certain minimum require- 
ments to which buildings must conform. While 
it is still assumed that private initiative can meet 
all the housing needs of the community, it is ad- 
mitted that it may lead, however, to certain ex- 
cesses which should be prevented. Private initia- 
tive must not be permitted to reach the point of 
undermining the general health and welfare of the 
community. If it is not possible to control or 
eliminate some of the worst features of private 
housing, an appeal should be made to the enlight- 
ened business opinion of the community to aid in 
developing a housing program. Why should em- 
ployers not be able to provide adequate housing 
for their employees? If the payment of high 
wages is a good business policy, why should not the 
providing of adequate housing also be a good busi- 
ness policy? Many American employers partly 
from business and partly from philanthropic policy 
did endeavor to provide adequate housing for 
their employees. What employers were able to 
do, however, reached only a small section of the 
entire wage-carning group. And then there was 
always the question as to whether the housing of 
its employees by an industry did not give it too 
much control over them. 

A few years ago there was a great hope that 
philanthropists and enlightened investors would 
come to the rescue in the housing situation. Many 
persons believed that a safe and sane investment 
of private funds was by no means incompatible 
with proper housing standards. The _ investor 
would be satisfied with limited dividends, but in 
return he would have a kind of security not avail- 
able under other forms of investment. In order 
to encourage him government would exempt from 
taxation the improvements made through the use 
of his funds. Its supporters cannot take very 
much pride in the progress of the limited dividend 
program. Only one state, New York, made pro- 
vision for limited dividend corporations to be 
financed by private capital. It may very well be 
contended that the failure of the limited dividend 
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program has not been due so much to its basic un- 
soundness as to the lack of proper public support. 
The chances are that with a better public apprecia- 
tion of its objectives the limited dividend corpora- 
tion would have become a much more important 
factor in the whole housing situation. 


When the National Relief and Construction Act 
of last year made provision for the loaning of 
federal funds through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to local limited dividend corpora- 
tions, it raised high hopes in the minds of those 
interested in low-cost housing and slum clearance. 
This was a great step in advance. It would no 
longer be necessary to rely on private capital to 

rovide low-cost housing. Henceforth, the credit 
of the federal government would be available 
for the purpose. It was hoped that the limited 
dividend corporation would be given a much fairer 
trial. It would be possible for it to borrow from 
85 to 90 percent of its funds from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. All that was needed was 
an equity of 10 to 15 percent. It looked as if we 
were at the beginning of a new day in low-cost 
but decent and adequate housing. 


As one looks back over the nine months in 
which federal credit has been available for hous- 
ing he must confess a feeling of disappointment 
at the results. Seven states have made provision 
for limited dividend corporations. This is a small 
number considering that some forty-two state legis- 
latures have been in session this winter. Four 
projects have been submitted to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, three in New York City 
and one in Cleveland. Two projects in New York 
City have been approved. Due to the opposition 
of real estate interests one of these projects, how- 
ever, has been held in abeyance. It is easy to place 
the blame on the officials of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. It has been contended, and 
rightly, that they have not provided the leader- 
ship necessary for a great reconstruction program. 
If they had given proper inspiration and counsel, 
the cities and states would have been much more 
inclined to use federal credit in financing housing 
and other projects of a public character. The fact 
remains, however, that no matter what leadership 
we may have in Washington we cannot have ade- 
quate housing until we develop a wider interest in 
the problem in our local communities. In order 
that federal assistance may be effective, local com- 
munities must understand their housing problems 
and know how to go about meeting them. 

Many persons are beginning to wonder how far 
we can expect to develop an adequate housing 
program for American wage-earners through gov- 
ernment credit alone. They are asking how far 
government credit will be sufficient to meet the 
situation. Under the present credit program of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, it would 
not be possible to secure good housing standards 


in New York City for less than $12.50 a room 
per month. This is based on an interest rate of 
5 percent and approximately 2 percent amortiza- 
tion fee. Now it doesn’t require very much argu- 
ment to show that $12.50 a room is entirely ‘ 
yond the reach of the lowest third of the popula- 
tion. In Cleveland with its much lower land 
values, it will in all pgeesccs 5 be possible, through 
government credit, to provide decent housing for 
$7.00 a room per month. 


In studying the possibilities of low-cost housing 
through the use of federal credit, we are liable to 
be influenced too much by the experience of New 
York City with its abnormally high land values. 
It is not possible to secure suitable land on the 
lower East Side of New York for less than $13.00 
a square foot. It most other cities suitable land 
can be obtained at $.75 a square foot. There is 
also a possibility of securing more liberal credit 
than that provided by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation at the present time. 


Those who are seriously interested in providing 
decent housing standards for the lowest third of 
our population believe that this country will repeat 
the experience of England after the war. For 
thirty years England had experimented with 
limited dividend corporations aided by public 
credit. From the experience of these thirty years 
England learned that through public credit alone 
it could not secure decent housing for its industrial 
population. It was, therefore, compelled to adopt 
a program of public housing. 


The National Recovery Bill shows that the 
United States is not going to be satisfied with 
government credit alone in financing a program of 
low-cost housing. The recovery bill calls for fed- 
eral credit to Timited dividend corporations en- 
gaged in low-cost housing, and slum clearance. It 
also provides for federal grants to states and 
local communities of 30 percent of the labor and 
materials used in low-cost housing projects. The 
government is, therefore, an to attack the 
housing program not only through the use of fed- 
eral credit but also through grants in aid. 

With the preliminary work that has already 
been done it should not be very difficult to de- 
velop an extensive low-cost housing program 
through the use of federal credit during the next 
two years. The progress of public housing will 
probably be much slower. It will be necessary 
for the various states to pass enabling legislation 
before public housing can be gotten under way. 

The willingness of the federal government to 
loan its credit and to provide grants in aid is an 
indication that we are at the beginning of a new 
day in American housing. We are coming to rec- 
ognize that decent housing standards are essential 
to the health and well-being of the people. If 
these standards cannot be secured by government 
credit the government must call on its tax funds. 
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TO BE ONLY WISE IS NOT WISDOM 


By PADRAIC COLUM 


in Dublin with him, John Butler Yeats 

said to me, “Our liking for people is in 
inverse ratio to their sense of self-preservation,” 
and this saying explained to me why certain very 
admirable people are often not warmly liked 
by us— 


@) NCE, when I was walking down a street 


“Men whom every virtue decks, 
And women, models of their sex, 
Society’s true ornaments—” 


their sense of self-preservation obscurely realized 
by us diminishes the liking that we might expect to 
have for them. And then I thought that it needs 
a dramatic confrontation to show us that no mat- 
ter how admirable certain people of importance 
may be, they have not a character that we can 
truly venerate and love, since they lack the quality 
which overbalances their sense of self-preservation. 


Such a confrontation took place in 1803 in the 
neighborhood of the street we were in when I 
heard that illuminating sentence. It took place 
when William Conyngham Plunket and Robert 
Emmet faced each other in a court-house that was 
near by. Plunket was that rare person in 
eighteenth-century Ireland, a man whose talent 
was equal to his character and whose character 
was equal to his talent. It had fallen to him to 
pronounce the last words of defiance to the de- 
stroyers of the Irish Parliament. His speeches 
against the Union had that massive common sense 
united to high feeling and dignity of utterance 
which belongs to great orations. If corruption 
had not been so utterly shameless, he would have 
defeated those who were promoting the Union 
and then would have stood out as the statesman 
who could establish a genuine dual monarchy 
which would have left Ireland a powerful partner 
in the British Empire. His liberal and enlight- 
ened policy would have removed Catholic disabili- 
ties and given the bulk of the Irish people a citizen- 
ship that was being denied them. Had the Union 
been defeated William Conyngham Plunket would 


have been Grattan’s successor and the establisher 


of Burke’s constitutionalism in Ireland. Corrup- 
tion destroyed the great career that was before 
him. There was no longer an Irish Legislature. 
And Plunket, having opposed the party who had 
carried the Union, was not in line for any great 
employment. But, of course, he was a noted man 


—eminent at the bar, high-principled and liberal. 

Three years after the Union was carried, a 
young man of good family attempted an insurrec- 
tion in Dublin. The attempt failed ignominiously. 


All that happened was that a back-street rabble 
shed a helpless person’s blood. The young man, 
Robert Emmet, was put on trial for treason and 
William Conyngham Plunket was one of the 
lawyers who arraigned him for the crown. 


If anyone had charged him with apostasy on 
the grounds that he was prosecuting one who had 
moved for the independence of his country, all 
Plunket would have had to do would be to repeat 
a sentence out of one of his speeches against the 
Union. ‘For me, I do not hesitate to declare 
that if the madness of the revolutionist should tell 
me you must sacrifice the British connection, | 
would adhere to that connection in preference to 
the independence of my country. But I have as 
little hesitation in saying that if the wanton ambi- 
tion of a minister should assault the freedom of 
Ireland and compel me to the alternative, I would 
fling the connection to the winds, and I should 
clasp the independence of my country to my heart.” 

No, in prosecuting a foiled revolutionist Plunket 
was not abjuring any principle of his. Irish in- 
dependence to him meant an Irish Parliament 
owing allegiance to a sovereign common to Ireland 
and Great Britain, a parliament composed of men 
of property; he conceived of liberty in Burke's 
terms—growth from within a constitution. To 
Emmet independence meant a republic cut off 
from Great Britain and representing a democracy 
as in the American states and_ revolutionary 
France—a democracy made up of such men as 
Plunket was to mock at in his prosecutor’s speech 
—‘“Dowdall the clerk, Quigley the bricklayer, 
Strafford the baker.’”’ No, the anti-union tribune 
could not be charged with apostasy. 


But through his arraignment of the young revo- 
lutionist there breaks no sympathy for defeat, no 
compassion for a fine life brought to its close; no 
gesture or tone of the prosecutor shows him to be 
anything else than a man of the world—not unduly 
self-seeking, but still a man who knows no values 
that would let him shed a ray of glory on what he 
opposes, a man without that unlikely virtue which 
we name magnanimity and which is nothing else 
than the power of identifying ourselves with some- 
thing opposite to our aims, that virtue which puts 
Julius Caesar, for instance, in a different order of 
men from Napoleon, that virtue which cannot go 
with a strong sense of self-preservation. Plunket 
could talk down to a man who stood under the 
scaffold: “If this unfortunate young gentleman 
retains any seeds of humanity in his heart, or pos- 
sesses any of these qualities which a virtuous 
education in a liberal seminary must have planted 
in his bosom, he will make an atonement to his 
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God and his country by employing whatever time 
remains to him in warning his deluded country- 
men from persevering in their schemes.’””’ Emmet 
employed what time he had—he had the day fol- 
lowing the prosecutor’s recommendation—in get- 
ting ready a reply to the judge’s expected inquiry 
as to whether he had anything to say as to why 
sentence of death should not be passed on him. 
The next day the dogs were lapping his blood un- 
der the scaffold in Street, and Dublin 
Castle was ready to offer Plunket preferment lead- 
ing to the Lord Chancellorship, and a peerage. 


But this Robert Emmet whose intervention in 
affairs had been so slight, so disastrous and so 
ignominious, regarded himself as a man of worth 
—a Plutarchan man. He was certain that his 
name and his aims would be kept in his country’s 
memory. He spoke then as if those equals of his 
who were not present, but whom his country would 
some time produce, were within hearing of the 
voice that came from the prisoner’s dock. And 
what he said was to make his and not Plunket’s 
the last of the great Irish orations. Plunket’s 
scorn had branded when he said, indicating Castle- 
reagh: “I cannot fear that the constitution which 
has been founded by the wisdom of sages and 
cemented by the blood of patriots and heroes, is to 
be smitten to the center by such a green and sap- 
less twig as this.”” But Emmet’s scorn had truer 
barb. “Sentence was already pronounced at the 
Castle before the jury were empanelled. Your 
lordships are only the priests of the oracle, and I 
insist on the whole of the forms.” 

Plunket had said, “In all events, I have my 
exceeding great reward; I shall bear in my heart 
the consciousness of having done my duty, and 
in the hour of my death I shall not be haunted by 
the reflection of having basely sold or meanly 
_ abandoned the liberty of my native land.” But 
Emmet said, “Be patient yet! I have but a few 
more words to say—I am going to my cold and 
silent grave—my lamp of life is nearly extin- 
guished—the grave opens to receive me, and I 
sink into its bosom. I have but one request to 
ask at my departure from this world—it is the 
charity of your silence. Let no man write my 
epitaph; for as no man who knows my motives 
dare now vindicate them, let no prejudice nor 
ignorance asperse them. Let them and me rest 
in obscurity and peace, and my tomb remain un- 
inscribed, and my memory in oblivion, until other 
times and men can do justice to my character.” 


_ Plunket had said, ‘For my own part I will re- 
sist 1t to the last gasp of my existence and with 
the last drop of my blood, and when I feel the 
hour of my dissolution approaching, I will, like 
the father of Hannibal, take my children to the 
altar and swear them to eternal hostility against 
the invaders of their country’s freedom.” But 
Emmet said, “I who have subjected myself to the 


dangers of the jealous and watchful oppressor, 
and the bondage of the grave, only to give my 
countrymen their rights, and my country her in- 
dependence.’ Plunket’s children, one should add, 
did not have Hannibal’s oath laid upon them. 


After he had appeared as Emmet’s prosecutor 
a great career commenced for William Conyng- 
ham Plunket: he was made solicitor-general, then 
attorney-general; member for Dublin University 
in the House of Commons, he had a seat that 
never had to be contested; he became a cabinet- 
minister; he was made a peer; he made £120,000 
at the bar; he reached the woolsack. Moreover, 
he was the head of a forth-putting dynasty: he 
made one of his sons a bishop, another a chairman 
of a county, a third a commissioner of bankrupts, 
another a vicar; he had places in the Church and 
State to give to relatives to the third and fourth 
generations. Castlereagh declared that the 
Plunket family drew £36,000 a year from the 
public coffers. Lord Plunket denied that his fam- 
ily got quite this amount. Still, he could not be 
expected to feel that he had to apologize for being 
rich, titled, influential, a Lord Chancellor. After 
all, although he had a son a bishop, he was born 
a Presbyterian; he must have had a conviction 
about the Elect—the Elect who showed that choice 
had been made of them by having means and au- 
thority (Sir James Macintosh, in a speech that 
Plunket replied to, spoke about the dismissal of a 
certain peer as being an outrage ‘‘on honor and 
virtue, on rank and fortune” and Plunket did not 
find anything peculiar in this combination). 

Means and authority should not be acquired by 
corrupt dealings with ministries, and the Lord 
Chancellor could say that he had never truckled 
for place or power. He used his great prestige 
and talents in a struggle to restore Catholics to 
their citizenship in the British Islands. With au- 
thority and fervor he argued the case for Catholic 
emancipation, contradicting the dictum that the 
law did not presume that an Irish Roman Cath- 
olic existed. He put those who opposed emancipa- 
tion on the defensive. His speeches in the House 
of Commons ranked with the greatest orations 
that had been heard there. They were, as the 
editor of his speeches said, “more like the lan- 
guage of some great noble of the robe, speaking 
with the sense that estates of the realm really hung 
upon his words, than the common partizan dec- 
lamation of the House of Commons, which has 
no horizon but the opposite benches and the re- 
porter’s gallery.” A great noble of the robe was 
what he was, but that limited him. When the 
Catholic Association was formed under Daniel 
O’Connell and proceeded to arbitrate and to settle 
differences, Plunket moved for its suppression: 
the good that the Catholic Association might ac- 
complish should remain undone rather than an 
example should be given of social and political 
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action that did not proceed from Parliament. 


Catholic emancipation was won, and Plunket’s 
political career closed. He had his high legal 
office, his great house and fine estate and was the 
head of a busy and successful clan. He lived long 


_ enough to fall into a second childhood. At that 


stage he liked to talk to simple people and to 
prattle with children in the houses about his 
estate—the houses of people such as Emmet 
brought forward as framers of constitutions and 
subverters of empires—‘‘Dowdall the clerk, 
Quigley the bricklayer, Strafford the baker.” In 
such houses he would be likely to look on a single 
picture—that of a young man setting out on a 
revolutionary venture, or the same young man 
making a speech before the judge who had sen- 
tenced him. Perhaps as he looked upon one or 
the other of these pictures the old man remem- 
bered what he had charged that young man with, 
and perhaps he saw once more a badly-lighted 
court-house at the hour of ten o'clock at night, 
with that young man “‘moving about the dock as 
he warmed to his address, with rapid, but not un- 
graceful motions—now in front of the railing be- 
fore the bench, then retiring, as if his body as well 
as his mind, were swelling beyond the measure of 
his chains,” while speaking with a voice so strong 
as to be distinctly heard at the outer door of the 
court-house, ‘and yet though he spoke in a loud 
tone there was nothing boisterous in his manner.” 
Perhaps he heard once more that distinct voice de- 
clare, “I do not imagine that seated where you 
are, your mind can be so free from prejudice as 
to receive the least impression from what I am 
going to utter. I have no hopes that I can anchor 
my character in the breast of a court constituted 
and trameled as this is. I only wish, and that is 
the utmost that I expect, that your lordships may 
suffer it to float down your memories untainted 
by the foul breath of prejudice until it find some 
more hospitable harbor from the storms by which 
it is buffeted. The man dies but his memory lives.”’ 


What an extraordinary belief in himself he had, 
that young enthusiast who was able to suppose 
that his name and fame would be of interest to 
generations—he who had never moved senates, 
nor shaped the laws of his country, nor helped to 
remove from numbers of his fellow-countrymen a 
galling disability! He was fifty years now in his 
unmarked grave. The former Lord Chancellor 
may have pondered this, and it may have entered 
his dim mind that sentence had been passed on 
himself when he had heard Castlereagh express a 
sluggardly triumph over the greatest of the anti- 
union tribunes. “I lived long enough in Ireland 
during a disastrous period of its history to know 
how far delusions might be carried on by popular 
agitators and had soon seen those who had been 
so deluded afterwards become faithful subjects 
and zealous supporters of the laws.” 


A Catholic Counter-irritant 
By JOSEPH H. MCMAHON 


ipa APPROACHING centenary of the beginning 
of the Oxford Movement has already made itself 
felt in numerous articles in sober periodicals and also in 
various books of greater or less value. In the Month, the 
editor, Father Keating, S.J., has been repeatedly attack- 
ing, in a valuable series of articles, what seems to be the 
last stand of present-day adherents of that movement, that, 
namely, the Anglican Church is really a vital branch of 
the One Church of Christ. Our own Catholic magazines 
have recently been devoting considerable space to various 
aspects of the movement. In an unusually informative 
article in the 4 merican Catholic Historical Magazine, Dr, 
Edwin Ryan has called attention to the very interesting 
fact that the movement was really earlier in the United 
States than in England, and has enumerated an imposing 
list of stalwart converts as its result. ‘There can be no 
question of the potent influence of Newman in bringing 
many converts to the Catholic Church in this country. In 
spite of the very different conditions here and in England, 
the unfortunate Branch theory is keeping many sincere 
people out of the true fold. They are convinced that had 
Newman lived to see the development of the movement in 
the Church of England, he would not have left her com- 
munion. It is difficult for us “born” Catholics to see this: 
but it is at least desirable to clear up the point. That it 
will be the theme most insisted upon in the forthcoming 
Congress at Oxford in July is the opinion of those amongst 
us best qualified to judge. Hence in England steps are 
being taken to offset that position. 

At first it was thought that the best way to do this was 
to have a Catholic celebration of the centenary. But with 
his usual good sense, Cardinal Bourne discouraged this 
idea. Why should Catholics celebrate the preaching of a 
sermon which was essentially Protestant and which left its 
author in that communion? The time for Catholics to 
celebrate will be in 1945, a year that marks the first great 
fruit of Keble’s sermon on national Apostasy, when John 
Henry Newman, by making his submission to the Church 
of Rome, against which he had fought so valiantly and at 
times so bitterly, dealt the Church of England a blow from 
which, as Gladstone said, she is still (now as then) reeling. 

The new editor of Blackfriars, Father Bede Jarrett, 
O.P., Prior of Blackfriars, Oxford, has conceived another 
mode of countering the position sure to be taken at the 
approaching conference, if one can judge from the pre- 
liminary “literature.” This is to compile in the July issue 
of that Dominican periodical an exhaustive study of New- 
man’s ideas in his pre-Catholic days, for the purpose of 
showing that “his principles were such that they would 
have driven him to Rome at any time anywhere in the 
history of Christendom,” (Blackfriars, June, 1933.) 

Accordingly the July Blackfriars will be a symposium 
on the pre-Catholic Newman. Naturally, his brethren of 
the Oratory will contribute largely. Father Francis J. 
Bacchus will deal with the religious development of New- 
man’s thought between 1813 and 1833. The historical 
setting of the movement will be described by Father Henry 
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Tristram of the Oratory. For the first time the patristic 
theology of Newman will be adequately treated, and this 
by Abbot Chapman, whose reputation as a student of the 
Fathers is unrivaled. Other articles will show that New- 
man and Froude were determined to make a stir before 
Keble preached his sermon. 

This should prove a fascinating study for all who are 
interested not only in the most remarkable religious move- 
ment of the nineteenth century, but in the mental life of 
its chief personage, whose influence has been felt, we might 
truthfully say, throughout the Western Church. Father 
Bede Jarrett concludes his announcement of this important 
study in these significant words: “In this way we hope to 
provide a valuable study on the pre-Catholic Newman, 
which shall show that the Oxford Movement as a move- 
ment up to the time that he left it was definitely com- 
mitted to Rome. When he saw that this was its inev- 
itable tendency, he followed it. But from that moment, 
its principles were gradually changed, so that it came at 
last to stand for something less clear, less patristic, more 
Protestant than it had at first. With Newman’s seces- 
sion its story was really over. A new story began. It 
seems possible that in a period of greater realism the un- 
finished masterpiece that he had hoped to build to God in 
the Church of England may in days not too far distant be 
recognized and completed.” 

It is planned to see that every attendant at this 
Protestant Congress at Oxford receives a copy of this anti- 
dote to the chief thesis to be advanced. It might not be 
amiss to suggest that it could be widely distributed here to 
those souls who in their infatuation for an impossible cor- 
porate reunion are being held back from the Church. 


In this connection, a story concerning a recent convert 
to Rome may be told. Coming to the Eternal City long- 
ing but undecided, he confided to another convert of some 
years that the last straw was his resentment at the words 
in the abjuration: “I detest, abhor and abjure the errors.” 
He could not swallow these strong words leveled at all he 
had held dear. Imagine his amazement when his com- 
panion burst out in a frenzy: “Too strong. Why, man 
alive, they are not strong enough to express my feelings 
when I realize the treasures of which I have been deprived 
through these sophisms.” Needless to say that the furor 
of his friend dissolved his timor, and he meekly repeated 
the formula and is now aiming at the priesthood. So may 
it be for many to whom it is hoped enlightenment will 
come through this interesting study. 


Hunting’s End 


There were a hundred robins to every quail, 

I walked all afternoon without lifting my gun; 
When quail went up with a thunder of wings, 
A screen of robins shielded every one. 


Toward evening the robins slept in the toyon trees; 
In the canyons I heard the quail I might have shot, 
I should have been glad as a hawk to have killed one, 
Still, 1 was content that I had not. 
Marie de L. Welch 


COMMUNICATIONS 
MINING 


Washington, D. C. 


O the Editor: The deplorable living conditions of 
the Kentucky and West Virginia coal miners, as de- 
scribed in the “Machine Age of the Hills,” reviewed in 
your issue of May 12, is not restricted to those two states. 
Throughout the Union the living conditions of the coal 
miner are indeed unworthy of our great nation; but when 
the author, Mr. Malcolm Ross, suggests for improving 
the state of the miner and his family “the organization of 
labor and assumption by the union of the task of educating 
and civilizing its members”, he clearly shows that he has 
given no broad or serious study to the problem, that he is 
not even aware of its essential factors. 


If at any time the union leaders have put forward an 
improvement in the miners’ living condition it has escaped 
the writer’s attention. On the contrary, if we may be 
guided in our judgment by the union leaders’ violent op- 
position to better living conditions for men engaged in 
other trades, for example,-in the case of the National Cash 
Register Company, we shall be led to expect no help from 
union leaders in this much to be desired reform in the 
miner’s daily life. 

Obviously, the prosperity of every industry depends 
upon a sufficient output at a profitable price; so it should 
be equally clear that the two objectives, the only two, of 
the union leader, increase in pay with fewer hours, strike 
at the life of the business. Restrict the output, increase 
the labor cost, and a point is soon reached where the op- 
erator faces ruin. The miner’s worst enemy will en- 
courage the present day hostility between the employed 
and the employer caused by “more pay and less hours.” 
The fact is that the average miner puts in less than two 
hundred and fifty working days a year, with the mines 
fully employed and the miner being paid the highest wage. 

It is to be regretted that so little is known in our coun- 
try about the admirable and entirely successful solution 
in Germany of this social problem. About half a cen- 
tury ago, the German Reich was stirred by a series of vio- 
lent coal miners’ strikes, which, in the end, had to be put 
down by the military, with loss of life. This led to a 
careful study of the problem by able, disinterested men. 
The report of the commission placed the blame for the 
strikes upon the wretched conditions under which the 
miners worked and lived. Hence came the reform: 


When the German coal miner leaves his home in the 
morning to go to work, he wears his ordinary street 
clothes and he carries no dinner pail. At the mines he 
goes into the locker room, where he hangs his clothes in 
his locker, dons his mining suit and goes to work. 

After her husband’s departure, his wife sends the older 
children to school, the younger ones she takes to the kinder- 
garten and, if there is a baby she leaves it at the expertly 
supervised home for infants. 

Then she goes to the market place, where she exchanges 
a liide chat with her friends and chaff with the market 
women. She makes her purchases and goes home. Re- 
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lieved for a few hours from all worry and care of her 
children, she puts her house in order and makes ready for 
their return in due time. 

Her husband did not take his dinner pail because he will 
get a good, hot meal at the mine. When his day is over, 
he comes back to the locker room, doffs his working 
clothes,—which will be washed in the steam laundry of 
the company—and going into the shower room, where 
every man employed must take a tepid shower bath before 
leaving the mine, he washes away all the grime and dirt 
from face and body. The great shower room has bathing 
facilities for every man, and the water temperature is regu- 
lated according to the weather. The miner puts on his 
street clothes and goes home, refreshed and in good spirits. 

In the Reich the miners’ homes are not all of one pat- 
tern; nor are they built in a row, with little back yards, in 
the United States pattern. In Germany each miner has a 
good-sized garden with his home, to be cultivated by him- 
self and his family, in leisure hours, for vegetables and 
flowers, the delight of all classes in that country. 

The strictest temperance is enforced among the miners, 
who may have beer and wine at pleasure; but the sale and 
consumption of schnapps is streng verboten. 

The discipline in the mine is military in character, all 
rules are enforced absolutely and every thing is done to 
prevent accidents; which, in fact, happen very seldom. 
There is, moreover, a little emergency hospital, with beds 
and attendants, for every mine. Drills are held regularly. 

Should some of the men have a grievance, it must be 
referred first to the union for consideration. Should the 
union approve, the matter is then passed to a committee of 
representative foremen and union leaders and then, if no 
settlement be reached, it is considered by the management 
and the union representatives. 

The spiritual needs of the workmen are carefully looked 
after. They have an attractive church and a devoted 
pastor, supported usually by the state, at least in part. 

There are other details of great interest, but sufficient 
has been said to indicate the road to an entirely successful 
solution of the coal miner’s problem. ‘This may be said 
without hesitation for in the twenty years before 1914 
there was not one labor trouble of importance in the coal 
industry of the entire German Empire, and the industry 


prospered as never before. 
Henry B. BinsseE 


ETHICS AND TAXATION 


Somerville, Mass. 


O the Editor: The manner in which the burden of 

taxation is shifted by individuals and interests of 
influence and social standing to the average citizen, or 
wage earner, naturally creates the thought that ethics in- 
dicative of character are becoming too widely separated 
in our social and economic life, to the disadvantage of 
forces which support our constitutional authority and gov- 
ernment, or, which maintain the principles that are 
necessary in the preservation of our American idez!>. 


It is gratifying to observe that the administration is 


utterly opposed to the principles of the law being violated, 
technically, or ethically, so that the future of our gov- 
ernmental functions will be fundamentally created with 
the thought of justice for all and equality of opportunity 
and service, to encourage a united nation in the support 
of its policies that afford equal opportunities to all and 
are humanitarian in application. 

Recent investigations that disclose a premeditated pur- 
pose to violate certain laws, ethically at least, is unfor- 
tunately misconstrued by the majority of our people, 
creating the thought that laws so lightly respected should 
be considered equally applicable with the average citizen, 
so that forces opposed to constituted authority and goy- 
ernment take advantage of the situation to promote their 
doctrine and create an element of dissastisfied people, that 
misunderstand the principles of a united nation, or its 
respect of law and order inculcated by our Constitution. 


It is to be regretted that many of our representative 
people were inclined to consider various laws or proce- 
dure as applicable only to the average citizen or taxpayer, 
since it creates a dangerous precedent, in view of its 
effect on the people of the nation, who observe a different 
enforcement of the laws according to the status of inter- 
ested persons in our social and economic life, so it is ap- 
parent that selfishness must be eradicated, and cooperation 
and coordination practically exemplified between capital 
and labor and industry and government, if we are to agree 
on a basic principle, which is that of confidence, and pro- 
portionately share in the community or national burdens 
that include welfare, taxation, employment, respect for 
law and order, and a supreme confidence in our nation 
and its representatives. 

Wma. H. Bastion. 


NEW LIGHT ON BIRTH CONTROL 


San Francisco, Cal. 


O the Editor: The only light we need on birth con- 

trol is the light of the Gospel: ‘Seek you there- 

fore first the kingdom of God, and His justice, and all 
these things shall be added unto you” (Matthew, vi, 33). 


That requires indeed great confidence in God; a sort 
of blind confidence; almost, if not as much, confidence as 
Peter had when, at his Lord’s summons, he tried to walk 
upon the water. But we are all invited, if not com- 
manded, to have that confidence. 

Some say, “We cannot afford to have any more chil- 
dren.” Are they not, at that very moment, distrusting 
God’s providence? “O, ye of little faith.” 


Trusting in God discourages anxiety but not activity. 
“If any man will not work, neither let him eat” 
(II Thessalonians, iii, 10). Though God provides a liv- 
ing for the birds of the air, they must use their little pow- 
ers to collect it. Trusting in God to provide doesn’t 
mean we can be wasteful: ‘Gather up the fragments that 
remain, lest they be lost” (John, vi, 12); nor does it 
mean you can safely risk your life’s savings in the greedy 


hope of getting rich overnight. 
T. P. 
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THE STAGE AND SCREEN 


By RICHARD DANA SKINNER 


John Ferguson 

HE CURRENT revival of St. John Ervine’s fa- 

mous play, John Ferguson, holds a double interest. 
First of all, it is a play of distinct historical importance, 
being one of the earliest productions of the Theatre Guild. 
Secondly, it marks the reappearance on our stage of Au- 
gustin Duncan—an actor of rare artistry and power who 
has fought valiantly against an impairment of eyesight 
which would have discouraged utterly any man of lesser 
tenacity and courage. 

The Theatre Guild background of John Ferguson gives 
the play an almost legendary importance which, inherent- 
ly, it does not merit. Its materials are trite and common- 
place—the heavily mortgaged farm, the villainous holder 
of the mortgage who ruins the farmer’s daughter, the 
avenging brother who kills the villain and the local vil- 
lage idiot who helps incite the vengeance. Even the dra- 
matic treatment of these characters and situations is tra- 
ditional. It is only in the dialogue and in various psycho- 
logical touches of character that St. John Ervine suc- 
ceeds in lifting the play to some distinction. At that, the 
main purpose of his writing seems to be an ironic com- 
ment on the trusting religious faith of old John Ferguson, 
as if the author were to say—‘you behold the tragedies 
which come to a man who still believes in a just and merci- 
ful God.” As if to add irony to irony, he arranges mat- 
ters so that the entire sequence of tragic events turns 
upon the trivial point that John Ferguson’s brother in 
America made a mistake of one day in mailing a letter, 
thus causing a fatal delay of two weeks in the arrival of 
the money by which the mortgage might have been paid 
off. Thus, the author would have us believe, work the 
alleged ‘‘mysterious designs of Providence.” 

Those who enjoy misery piled upon misery to prove an 
ironic thesis may admire the technique of John Ferguson. 
Certainly it has many individual scenes of high dramatic 
intensity. But those who happen to cherish that special 
integrity of the theatre which makes it cling to character 
and logic rather than artificial situations will find the 
argument of the play specious and irritating. 

The character of John Ferguson, himself, while domi- 
nating the mood of the play, is less well drawn than many 
of the others, chiefly because Mr. Ervine makes the use 
he does of the old man’s religious faith and resignation. 
The acting of Augustin Duncan in the part is, however, 
the high and brilliant point of the present revival. Lillian 
Savin as the daughter and Lucy Beaumont as the wife 
also give performances of rare integrity and true feeling. 
Barry Macollum as the idiot and Edward Favor as 
Jimmie Caesar present well drawn characterizations. The 
pace of the production on the first night was too slow. 

It is my understanding that Augustin Duncan is to 
stage other revivals in the near future. If so, they will 
merit wide attention for the sincerity and power he can 
infuse into a group of actors. Mr. Duncan deserves well 
of American audiences. 


‘ernment, but is subsequently caught. 


Private Detective 62 
HE SINGULAR ineptitude of Hollywood is well 
illustrated in this latest William Powell picture. 
Private Detective 62 starts out with all the material 
necessary for a capital adventure mystery, breaks in with 
a midway section of low grade farce and then tries rather 
vainly to recapture some of its initial possibilities. I sub- 
mit that this is all too characteristic of Hollywood's in- 
ability to understand the integrity of good story telling. 
A secret service agent of the State Department suc- 
ceeds in obtaining certain papers from the French gov- 
Thereupon, of 
course, the State Department disavows all knowledge of 
him. His passport is cancelled, and he is deported from 
France as an undesirable alien—a man without a country. 
Nor can the State Department re-employ him for a “de- 
cent” length of time. In all this we have the foundation 
for a real adventure story—the man of ability without 
country and without job, unable to give references and un- 
able to find work. But at this point Hollywood injects 
farce. The ex-operative, after weeks of wandering, falls 
in with a comic-strip detective agency. There follow sev- 
eral scenes of slap-stick variety. Then, of a sudden, the 
head of the agency manages to get a prominent gangster 
to finance larger scale operations in the interest of black- 
mail. Just why any intelligent gangster should hire as 
complete an ass as the head of this agency remains an in- 
soluble mystery. Another mystery is why a high grade 
ex-State Department operative should make himself a 
party to the scheme. At all events, the agency is set the 
job of embroiling an attractive young lady in a compro- 
mising situation so that the gangster’s gambling house 
need not pay her the amount of her heavy winnings. 
From this point on, adventure and romance reassert them- 
selves—but too late to keep the illusion of a real story. 
William Powell as the man without a country and 
Margaret Lindsay as the agency’s intended victim do ef- 
fective work once the story gets well under way—but they 
can not prevent the sense of futility with which an audi- 
ence must watch the butchering of a good idea. I do not 
hold for a minute to the notion that the pictures should 
be high-brow. Good farce or good melodrama should. be 
as much a part of their fare as more ambitious under- 
takings. But there is an integrity in story telling of any 
sort, the kind of fixed purpose that holds farce to its own 
line, or keeps melodrama within its own tense limits. 
Once that integrity of mood is broken, there is no more 
illusion. This does not preclude comic relief in melo- 
drama. But it does demand that comedy should not be 
inserted at the expense of plausibility. And that is ex- 
actly what the producers of Private Detective 62 have 
done. The film by itself is not worth much attention. 
But as an example of poor dramatic technique and of one 
of Hollywood’s besetting dramatic sins, it might repay a 
visit. There is such a thing as salvaging interest from 
even a poor play or picture. 
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BOOKS 


Controllers of Society 


The Modern Corporation and Private Property, by 
Adolph A. Berle, jr., and Gardiner C. Means. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3.75. 

HE publishers in seeking a market for this book 

might well look to the large registration of those 
who have learned at high tuition charges in the school 
of stock market experience. For the half million persons 
whose investments in stocks made up 75 percent of cor- 
poration ownership, and for the several million others now 
again venturing a hesitant return to tape reading, this 
text should be required reading. The progress of the 
tired business man, former rentier or even professional 
trustee through the highly condensed material will not be 
rapid, for this is no glib exposition or popular outline, 
nor is it made attractive by witty denunciation of the 
“best people” in finance. Those who are caught in the 
present-day search for obtaining the benefits of careful and 
studious investigation of investment possibilities without 
any effort will not persevere, but will turn to the invest- 
ment trust, or to the brokerage office gossip as of yore. 


Not that this work is a text on investment; it is a study 
of the social importance of the ways in which corporations 
are financed and operated. For example, the authors are 
at great pains to show how loose a rein the courts have on 
the controlling clique of large enterprises. Similarly the 
large stock holder is shown to be not an owner in actuality 
but somewhat in the status of a bondholder unable to en- 
force his claim. The chapter on the routing of earnings 
shows how little influence the ‘‘A” or prior lien preferred 
stockholder has on the dividend payments. 

However, the authors are careful to point out the effect 
of the courts to protect the interests of the stockholders. 
It appears as though the blame for the financial reckless- 
ness on the part of the controlling clique must be placed 
on the ignorance and carelessness of the investors and their 
lethargic legal advisers. 

If the stockholders’ meeting were not the dull routine 
of validating the acts of the directors and their unopposed 
reélection, many of the important questions relating to 
the responsibility of directors and their appointees would 
long since have been adjudicated. The authors seem to 
have slighted the importance of the investment bankers’ 
inability to stand up for his trusting clients. It is now a 
well-established fact that competition in the field since 
1920 has forced the bankers to run after the corporation 
treasurer for new financing. The borrower or promoter 
has been able to dictate the terms to the bankers because 
of the unseemly scramble to replenish the supply of new 
securities. In a notorious holding company collapse the 


bankers who supplied the funds took into their partnership 
the promoter whose stocks and bonds they were recom- 
mending to their clients. 

The answer to the significant question raised by the 
authors—will the “control” in the corporation be forced 
by regulation or judicial alertness to assume their re- 
sponsibilities to the public, consumers, employees and 


competitors, as well as stockholders and bondholders ?—is: 
The operation of the Federal Securities Act, the aroused 
conscience of the boards of governors of the stock ex- 
changes, the public penances now being performed by in- 
vestment bankers before senatorial investigating com- 
mittees, the growing interest in the insecurity of labor, and 
above all the length and severity of the depression point to 
a recognition of these responsibilities. ‘That is, the large 
corporation will continue to be dominated by a clique 
which may have no more than the 10 percent of stock 
ownership now necessary, in most cases, to effect control, 
but the members of the clique will be forced to assume the 
burden of the duties and liabilities of trustees for all those 
who have a vital interest in the operation of the enterprise. 
This means that the superman now boasting membership 
in directorates in fifty companies will disappear. 

There is one conclusion which may easily be chal- 
lenged. In describing the two hundred largest corpora- 
tions (excluding financial, banking or insurance com- 
panies) which control 38 percent of the wealth used in 
business (p. 32), the authors say: “The trend of the recent 
past indicates, however, that the great corporation, already 
of tremendous importance today, will become increasingly 
important in the future” (p. 41). This statement seems 
unwarranted because even a cursory examination of the 
earnings records of the largest corporation during the best 
years shows that they have grown because they have been 
able to borrow or sell stock to yield very low current re- 
turns. That is, they have enjoyed a financing advantage 
over their small rivals. A comparison of net earnings per 
dollar of assets used in the enterprise supports the conclu- 
sion that the very large company is less efficient. The in- 
come statements in the oil and steel industries during the 
flush period, 1924-1927, show unmistakably the diminish- 
ing rate of productivity of the swollen assets of super- 
corporations. Many a proud member of the two hundred 
will never resume even the meager dividends that were 
paid to stockholders; nor will they be able to expand by 
the plowing back of earnings withheld from stockholders 
who could be put off with a stock dividend, or rumors of 
hidden assets. The collapse of “impregnable” banks, 
grown to unmanageable proportions through successive 
mergers and the sale of $2.00 or $4.00 dividend stock to 
gullible customers at $100 to $400 per share has exposed 
the tragic fallacies that size and efficiency are not neces- 
sarily coupled. Even now, the progress of share prices in 
the recent market ‘“boomlet” shows a tendency for specu- 
lators to favor concerns not on the two hundred list. 

However, this conclusion is only part of the introduc- 
tion and detracts scarcely at all from the authors’ theses. 

The only other criticisms of the economic conclusions in 
this text relate to the implied contention that competition 
is archaic, and a refusal to recognize the importance of the 
platitude that the interests of all who deal with an enter- 
prise whether as customers, employees, stockholders, or 
tax collectors are the same in the long run. The powerful 
sheltered union which exacts a wage rate above its produc- 
tivity is doomed as is the industrialist who pays himself a 
million dollars from the depreciation fund. 


Georce K. McCasBe. 
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The Pathetic Fallacy 


The Whig Interpretation of History, by H. Butter- 
field. London: G. Bell and Sons. 


T IS astonishing, as Mr. Butterfield notes in the in- 

troduction to his important and sorely needed little 
book, to what an extent the most widely read English 
historians have been Protestant, Whig and “the very 
model of the nineteenth-century gentleman.” Even when 
they were agnostics like Hume they still retained the 
Protestant culture and bias. Even when they were re- 
actionary like Hallam, who had the good sense to attack 
the Great Reform Bill, they remained faintly Whiggish 
in their point of view. Even if, like Froude, they could 
hardly be called gentlemen, they retained the air of be- 
longing to that class.) Whatever they were in their re- 
ligious philosophy or private morals, they could always 
safely be found on the side of the angels—as they would 
have put it—the celestial spirits in question being those 
who presided over the Reformation, or the good old cause 
of Parliament versus the Stuart ‘“‘tyrant.” 


Mr. Butterfield is far too scrupulous to suggest that the 
Whig historian had any vested interest in deliberate men- 
dacity. His principal sins as a writer were wholly his- 
toric, and not in the least moral, exception made for 
Froude on the subject of Mary Stuart and her foes. They 
lay rather in a too eager simplification of facts, a tendency 
to over dramatize and a weakness for reading the motives 
and causes of the present into the past. Mr. Butterfield’s 
favorite example of these defects is the case of Luther 
versus the Papacy. “The Whig historian,” he writes, 
“likes to draw lines through certain events, some such line 
as that which leads through Luther and a long succession 
of Whigs to modern liberty; and he forgets that this line 
is merely a mental trick of his own, and comes to imagine 
that it represents a real line of causation.” 


My only objections to this most valuable book is that it 
is too brief, and that its author is so fascinated by the mod- 
ern error about Luther that he drags it in by way of ex- 
ample, again and again, as if, forsooth, the Reformation 
were the only problem on which the Whig historian had 
misled his generation. Surely a splendid and much racier 
volume could be compiled at the expense of the Whigs and 
their annalists which might begin by an exposure of Gib- 
bon on the Primitive Church and end with one of Mr. 
Trevelyan on the Risorgimento. The test case for such a 
book, in our opinion, and one on which Americans of all 
people most need to be corrected, is that of the Stuarts 
against their Puritan and Whig Parliaments. The 
American colonies owe a good deal more to the former 
than has ever been admitted in our text-books, while the 
American Revolution was not half so much fought against 
George III as against Parliamentary rule. 


A colorful personal bias in a historian which can be 
recognized and discounted, is not undesirable, but no his- 
torian should abridge, oversimplify or otherwise organize 
his material in such a way that the ultimate result is de- 
liberately untruthful. 


CUTHBERT WRIGHT. 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


Your Monogram... 


applied without extra cost... 
and by a new process...on 
Miss Swank tailored lingerie 


Fitted slips 
ea. 2.95 


Initials can be applied while 
you wait, if you like. Lingerie 
department—2nd floor 


Fifth Ave. at 34th St. MUrray Hill 2-7000 
_ Also at East Orange and White Plains 
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STELLA MARIS REST HOUSE, Newport, R. I. 


For women, convalescents and others desiring restful condi- 
Spacious and 


Accommodations _ limited. 


tions. Overlooking Narragansett Bay. 
comfortable; excellent table. 
Reasonable charges. 


Address: Sisters of the Holy Ghost. 


Tel. Newport 1000 


COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Registered for Teacher's License by the New York Board of Regents. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. Holds mem 
ship in the North Central Association of ; 

Confers the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Baehelor of Scienee, and 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing. Trains High School Teachers; trains 
Vocational Specialists. 

Attendance Ezxelusively Collegiate 


Address: THE SECRETARY, Box K 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue 
New York 
SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS JULY Sth—CLOSES AUGUST 
Courses in 


rian Chant — Gregorian Accompaniment — Ward 
Model School—Voice Production—Polyphony 

—Bov Choir—Theory—Harmony—Melody Writing— 
Counterpoint—Liturgical Singing—Conducting—Organ 
—Piano— Violin 
Registrations are now being received 


For further informatica, address the 2-8809 


“Liturgy is certainly a sacred thing; for by it we are 
elevated to God and joined with Him; by it we give 
testimony of our faith and bind ourselves to Him in most 
solemn homage for benefits and assistance received, of 
which we are constantly in need.”—Pope Pius XI (Apos- 
tolic Constitution of December 20, 1928). 


ORATE FRATRES 


A Review Devoted to the Liturgical Apostolate 


Endeavors to promote an intelligent and spiritually fruit- 
ful participation in the liturgy of the Church. It is a 
response to the “most ardent desire to see the true 
Christian spirit flourish in every respect and be preserved 
by the faithful,” as expressed by Pope Pius X in his 
Motu Proprio of November 22, 1903—a spirit acquired 
“from its foremost and indispensable source, the most 
holy — and the public and solemn prayer of the 
Church.” 


FROM A LETTER SIGNED BY HIS EMINENCE 
CARDINAL GASPARRI 


“The Holy Father is greatly pleased that St. John’s Abbey is 
continuing the glorious tradition, and that there is emanating 
from this abbey an inspiration that tends to elevate the piety 
ef the faithful by leading them back to the pure fountain of 
the sacred liturgy.” 


ORATE FRATRES is published every four weeks, be- 
ginning with Advent. Two dollars 
per year in the United States. rite for free sample 
copy and descriptive leaflet. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
COLLEGEVILLE MINNESOTA 


A Saint of the Pen 


Saint Jerome, the Early Years, by Paul Monceaux; 
translated by F. J. Sheed. New York: Sheed and 
Ward. $2.00. 


MONCEAUX’S book on the youth of Saint 
e Jerome grew out of two studies which he had 
printed in the Revue des Deux Mondes, entitled “Saint 
Jerome in the Desert of Syria.” Although the first two 
parts of the present volume deal with the childhood and 
school days of the saint and with his life up to the entry 
into the desert, what the author is most concerned to set 
straight, in the third part, are the common errors, per- 
petuated chiefly in certain masterpieces of art, that Saint 
Jerome in the desert was an old man and that he had a 
lion as a companion. Jerome lived in the Desert of Chal- 
cis, fifty-three miles from Antioch, from his twenty- 
eighth to his thirtieth year, and the tame lion which tra- 
dition pictures around him was of the later time when he 
was Abbot of Bethlehem. 

It has also been determined by contemporary research 
that Saint Jerome was born in 347, not in 331. This 
will spike the idea, upon which painters have embroidered, 
that he was a centenarian. His birthplace, Stridon, has 
at last been definitely located in the region of Aquileia, 
Hence Jerome was an Italian, not a Dalmatian or a Slay. 

A pithy and quickly moving book, at least in Mr. 
Sheed’s translation, “Saint Jerome” remakes the youth 
of its protagonist. Jerome’s parents were nominal Cath- 
olics. As baptism in the early years of the Church was 
administered late, Jerome was nineteen or twenty when 
he received the sacrament. M. Monceaux explains that 
people then waited, not to attain to years of discretion 
(the generally adduced reason), but, more cynically, to 
have the sins of youth behind them. That would make 
complete remission of the sins easier. 

While in Treves, a center of Christianity and of asceti- 
cism on the Oriental model, Jerome made a vow to be- 
come a hermit in the service of God. A rift with his 
worldly minded parents ensued. 

Finally, however, Jerome went to the desert. There he 
found great happiness in prayer, fasting, meditation, im- 
mense reading and the labors of copying treatises. But 
controversies over theological subjects among the anchor- 
ites who thronged the wilderness wore his patience. 
Disillusioned, he left his hermitage after two years. 

There M. Monceaux’s account unfortunately ends, but 
it burns into us the picture of a very great rhetorician, 
polemicist, letter-writer, and literary genius, producer of 
the Vulgate and author of the “Life of Saint Paul the 
Hermit.” All who ply the trade of letters, as M. Mon- 
ceaux says, should know him. If he was high-strung, 
irascible and resentful by nature, his heart was solid gold. 
He was a stylist and persuasive scholar. 

This attractive volume, the valuable research of which 
is cloaked under forthright simplicity and delightful illus- 
trations, should bring this little-known Father of the 
Church close to us, a truly vital and a most engaging 
figure. 


James W. LANE. 
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Strong Metal 


Le Origini Artigiane, Industriali e Mercantili Di 
Roma, by Pericle Perali, Rome: Sindicato Italiano Arte 
Grafiche. Lire 10. 

OR THE average mind the pretensions to immortality 

of Rome, the city, constitute a minor but more annoy- 
ing challenge than do the overwhelming claims of Rome, 
the Catholic Church. Quite apart from Catholic reasons 
for believing in the perennial vitality of the Church, the 
fact is there for anyone to see. But the case for Rome, the 
city, isnot so clear. It can claim, though, as an irreducible 
minimum and quite justly, that there can be no new 
theory concerning its origin, no new laying bare of the 
evidence of its life in the past, no reordering of its life in 
the present, that does not compel the attention in every 
nation where books are read and the sense of history per- 
sists. And that, which can be claimed for no other city, 
no other civilization, is sufficiently important. 

Professor Pericle Perali has published recently a new 
and stimulating theory concerning the industrial and me- 
tallurgical origins of Rome in their relation to the 
mythology of the early kings. His book is attracting con- 
siderable attention and certainly will be read by students 
in America. Formerly Curator of the Museum of 
Etruscan Antiquities in Perugia, Professor Perali for some 
years now has been attached to the Archives of the Vati- 
can Library. Poet, playwright, archaeologist and _his- 
torian, in all his work there is a strange quality of precise 
enthusiasm: his facts form into patterns of theory while 
his theory never departs very far from his facts. His 
indeed is a remarkable example of the best archaeological 
attitude: that of the man who brings life from stones. 


The short text of the present volume is in Italian and 
in Latin. It moves swiftly in short precise chapters to its 
novel conclusions, and is difficult to summarize as the 
author already has excluded from it all that is in any way 
irrelevant. Briefly the theme treated is this. In very 
early times the hills and valleys now forming Rome were 
inhabited by a pastoral folk who lived in huts, cremated 
their dead, or buried them in little imitation huts, and 
gave absolutely no special importance or promise of de- 
velopment to the site they occupied on the banks of the 
Tiber. “This was not, and could not become, Rome.” 
What made Rome was the establishment of metallurgy. 
Metal workers of Etruscan, Sabine and Alban origin and 
of very different degrees of technical ability, gathered to 
create that which in its known history and topography 
bears all the signs of the industrial city. The inherent 
needs of such a city created the necessity of dominating 
the surrounding country for food supply and also the pro- 
curing of a foreign market for its produce: both formative 
elements of empire. Incidentally it was the industrial 
City’s indifference to other people’s opinion and religion 
as long as they could be made into customers that condi- 
tioned Rome’s generally pacific treatment of the conquered. 
This industrial origin of Rome is generally admitted. 
Professor Perali brings new and convincing proof of it, 
but he goes further and reaches undoubted originality. 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING. 


CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


A Leading New England Preparatory School 
Conducted by Catholic Laymen 


The Most Reverend Bishop of Hartford, 
Patron. Six Years’ Course. College Board 
Examinations. Complete Modern Equipment. 
Nineteenth Year. Eighty miles from New 
York. Address: Nelson Hume, Ph.D., Head- 


master. 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


THE PARIS STUDY GROUP 


For Women of American Catholic Colleges 


Organization affiliated with the Sorbonne and Catholic 
University of Paris. Accepts graduates and juniors of 
American Catholic Colleges who major in han | Baa 
credit for junior v— given, as well as Sorbonne di 
and teaching certificates. Courses in French, » 
Philosophy, English, Music, etc. 

Girls live with best class French families. Trips to 
Italy, England, etc., arranged ae holidays. Careful 
supervision of health and welfare. Cultural 
activities include weekly si a concerts, 

— approval of the American 

era’ 


For further information address: 
Proressor Reng Samson, McLean, Vircinia 


WEEPING CROSS 


HENRY LONGAN STUART 
With Introduction by Michael Williams 


“As simple and subtle as a poem, and with the 
same concentrated feeling.” 


Peter Monro Jack in the New York Times 


“Weeping Cross” was well worth reviving. As 
an historical reconstruction it is unusually in- 
genious. As a religious study it is of high 
merit. And while there are plenty of allegedly 
religious fictions scattered up and down our lit- 
erature, few have the strength of this one.” 

C. Hartley Grattan in the 

New York World-Telegram 


“That the story is Catholic in the truest sense 
is beyond questioning.” 

Catholic Book Club Newsletter 
“It truly recalls Hawthorne as Mr. Williams re- 
marked in his introduction. It has the flavor 
of the classic and the interest of the modern 


dramatic tale.” 
Providence Visitor 


THE DIAL PRESS 
$2.00 
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ST. MARY'S COLLEGE 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Standard liberal arts college for women. Courses lead to bachelor and 
master degrees. Cultural and vocational education. Art. Music. Ex- 
tensive campus. Athletics. Horseback riding. For catalog address 
Registrar, Box 73. 


BETHANY HOUSE 


(Conducted for Women by the Marykmoll Sisters) 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED AMONG THE WESTCHESTER HILLS 
Spacious Grounds—Modera Structure—Excellent Table and Service 

Comfort and Refinement—Chapel—Daily Mass 
REASONABLE RATES 
Sr. Direetress, BETHANY HOUSE, Ossining, Maryknoll, P.O., N. Y. 
Tel. No. Ossiming 1452 


Mount de Sales Academy 
CATONSVILLE, MARYLAND 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Visitation High School 
Affiliated with the Catholic University of America 
Junior School, Grades IV to VIII 


Classes Resumed Monday, September 11, at 9 A.M. 
Apply to the Directress for further information 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


An Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities. Graduates eligible for membership 
in American Association of University Women. 

For particulars, address 


THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland 
Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

A Catholic Institute for the Higher Education of Women 
Affiliated with the Catholic Univer sity of America. 
Registered by University of the State of New York and by the Maryland 
State Board of Education. Accredited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland. Member 
of the America Council of Education. Courses leading to the 

of Bachelor of Arts, Addreas Registrar. 


NOTRE DAME PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Resident and Day Pupils Address Secretary 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted by the Religious of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 

A College for Catholic Women. Incorporated under the laws of the 

State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts, Sciences 

and Letters. For resident and non-resident students. Situated eleven 
miles from Philadelphia on the Main Line of the P. R. Y 

Address Registrar 


ACADEMY OF ST. JOSEPH 
IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, New York 
Boarding School for Young Ladies 
(Preparatory Collegiate) 


Affiliated with the State University 
Complete Courses in Art, Vocal and Instrumental Music 
Extensive Grounds, Large Campus, Athletics, Horseback Riding 


ADDRESS: MOTHER SUPERIOR 


Bilda Guild, Jur. 


Church Vestments, Altar Linen 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 


Conferences with reference to the adorn- 
ment of churches 


Old Embroidery Transferred 


131 EAST 47th STREET NEW YORK 
Eldorado 5-1058 


Briefer Mention 


Magic Waters, By Grace Thompson Seton, New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.75. 


THE WITTY and charming author of “A Woman 
Tenderfoot” here tells an entertaining tale of travels in 
South American wilds and some cities of both very old 
and quite new civilizations. She is an experienced ob- 
server of the minute aspects of nature and can describe 
them in a manner that re-creates and makes real a scene 
for the reader, without either scientific jargon or unscien- 
tific pyramids of presumption balanced on a pinnacle of 
fact. Besides her colorful account of the jungle and wild 
life, and her later varied travels, she gives a most amus- 
ing insight into the strained social relations of the expe- 
dition in their isolation and forced intimacy. 


The Incompetents, by R. E. Spencer. New York: 


Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 
A SLIGHT twist would have given Mr. Spencer's 


novel a very explicit and powerful moral. By implication 
his story is an argument against divorce, although he 
might be quite correct in denying that such was his inten- 
tion. He has treated his general theme very objectively 
even when dealing with reactions which are essentially 
subjective, and at no time steps aside from his microscope 
to deliver a lecture. Mrs. Barrett, his heroine, is herself 
a woman who detaches all her intellectual processes from 
emotions. She continues her married life, thoroughly 
aware that it is unsatisfactory, for the sake of her 
daughter, Angela, and then, with Angela married, de- 
liberately seeks divorce. The consequences of that divorce 
to the parasitic Mr. Barrett, Angela and Angela’s husband 
are of such tremendous import that Mrs. Barrett’s fine 
sense of responsibility thrusts her into the task of averting 
imminent disaster. With some slight exception for a style 
that occasionally falls into obscurity, Mr. Spencer has 
written a really splendid novel. The seriousness, com- 
pleteness and accurateness of character and psychological 
reaction he offers are qualities which are too often lacking 
in modern fiction. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Victor H. Dantex, principal of the Cardinal Gibbons Institute, 
Maryland, is a Virgin Islander by birth. 

Rev. Joun O’Grapy is secretary of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities. 

Papraic CotuM, an Irish poet, is the author of many books 
among which are ‘Orpheus’, “Cross Roads in Ireland’, ‘The 
Road Around Ireland” and “Half Day’s Ride.” 

_Monsicnor Joseph H. McManon, founder of the Catholic 
Library Association, is the author of many books of literary and 
liturgical interest. 

Martz vE Lt. WELCH is one of the editors of the San Francisce 
Review and a contributor of poetry to the magazines. 

_Georce K. McCase is a member of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

James W. Lane is a contributor to American periodicals and an 
authority on art. 

CurusBert WriGHr is an author and literary critic. 

GouvERNEUR Pavutpinc is an American writer residing abroad. 
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THE COMMONWEAL 


NEWMAN SCHOOL 


LAKEWOOD—NEW JERSEY 


Prepares boys for all leading colleges 


and universities. Upper and Lower 
School. Directed by Catholic 
laymen. Resident Chaplain. 


For Information Address 
W. GRIFFIN KELLEY, Headmaster 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


If there is a royal road to knowledge it does not skirt 
Seton Hill. The management knows no way save the 
one that is made by the student. The system of in- 
struction used is based on the practice of the best Ameri- 
can schools; it is effective and it is time-honored; still 
there is nothing in it that is sacred. Human wit devised 
it. It may quite conceivably improve it. Should the 
management find a better they would adopt it without 
scruple, for they are bound by no traditional methods 
and fear nothing but God’s disfavor and the closed mind. 
Catalogue, page 12 


Women from 7 foreign countries 


Degrees 
B.A., B.S., B.M. and 24 American States 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


ST. XAVIER COLLEGE 


For Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Merey 


4928 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Liberal Arts Course, Pre-Medical, Music, Art 
Teachers’ Promotional Credit Classes 
Autumn, Winter and Spring Quarters 


fend fer Announcement 


MT. ST. MARY-ON-THE-HUDSON 
Newburgh, New York, offers your daughter 


1. Training for character and health in an at- 
mosphere, healthful, distinctive, Catholic. . 

2. Intellectual standards accredited by the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and the Asso- 
ciation of the Middle States and Maryland. 

§ 3.Modern _ fireproof 
buildings. 

4. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 

5. Athletic field and new 
Gymnasium. 


Sisters of St. Dominic 


Illustrated beeklet upon request. 


2 Gollege of 


| St. Glizabeth 


{| A Catholic college for women, fully accredited, 
{| offering A.B. and B.S. degrees. Courses in 
{| teacher training and home economics. Beauti- 
ful 400 acre campus, one hour from New York. 

Attractive modern residence halls. All indoor 
{| and outdoor sports and social activities. For 
{ catalog and view book, write Dean, 11 Convent 
{| Station, N. J. 


The Oratory School 


SUMMIT, N. J. 
v 


A Distinctive School for Boys 
Lower and Upper Schools 
CONDUCTED by the ORATORIAN FATHERS 
Prepares for entrance to any College or University. 
APPLY TO HEADMASTER 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 


Portsmouth, Rhode Island 


(on Narragansett Bay, 8 miles north of Newport) 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers assisted by lay masters 
Six years course College preparatory 
120 acres. Every facility for sport and athletics. 
The Fathers of this Congregation conduct Downside 
and Ampleforth schools in England and Fort a 
or 


in Scotland. Illustrated catalogue sent on 
information apply to: THE SECRETARY 


Portsmouth Priory School 
Portsmouth, R. I. 


COLLEGE 


Castle Ridge, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
40 minutes from N. Y. City. Confers B.A., B.S., M.A., 
Degrees. Music, Art, Elocution, Pedagogy, Journalism, 
Domestic Science, Secretarial, Dramatics. 
MARYMOUNT SCHOOL IN WILSON PARK, 
TARRYTOWN 
Two Year Pre-Academic—College Preparatory—Junior 
College. 

Riding, Gymnasium, Stadium, Swimming Pool, Sports, 
Games for all departments. 

Branches: Paris, France; Rome, Italy; 5th Ave., N. Y. C5 

Bel-Air, Calif. 


Address REVEREND MOTHER 
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KENTUCKY 
BURLEY TOBACCO 


“Direct From Grower To You” 


Old Kentucky Burley Tobacco is the cream of the finest 
crops Kentucky’s bountiful soil can produce—ripe, rich 
leaves, smooth and mellow, with that rare old-fashioned 
flavor and fragrance that only proper “aging” can pro- 
duce. We bank on it you have never tasted or smoked 
a finer flavored, more satisfying tobacco in all your life. 


Special Offer! 


FIVE POUNDS 
SMOKING 
TOBACCO 


Rich, Ripe, Old Fashioned Leaf 


Our Old Kentucky Burley is no more like manufactured 
tobacco than day is like night—guaranteed free from 
chemicals and all other adulterations that conceal im- 
perfections, delude the sense of taste and undermine the 
health. 

We use the same method our grandfathers used in 
i tobacco for their own use—every trace of 
arshness leaves it—nothing to “bite” your tongue or 
parch your taste. Thousands of tobacco lovers the 
world over swear by its inimitable smoking and chewing 
qualities. 


REDUCE YOUR I We sell direct from the 
TOBACCO BILL yy grower, this eliminates the 


eighteen cents a pound 
Revenue Tax—all manufacturers’ and middlemen’s profit, 
thereby effecting a saving to you of 50% or more. No 
fancy packages, no decorations, just quality and lots 


of it. 
MONEY SAVING PRICE 


SMOKING 5 tbs. Send us One Dollar Cash P. O. 
OR for or Express Money Order (no per- 
CHEWING $1.00 sonal checks) and will 
promptly ship you a five pound 

package of “Burley Tobacco.” 
Five pounds of Old Kentucky Burley will make 40 
large packages of smoking or 50 twists ef chewing. 


Send 35 cents in silver and we will ship 

Post-Paid—one pound of Burley Tobacco 

as a trial offer. A trial will convince you. 

We have thousands of requests daily for “Samples”— 

our margin of profit is so small we cannot comply with 
these requests. 

We do not ship C. O. D. orders, to do so would re- 

quire a large staff of clerks. Orders must be in English 


language. 


INDEPENDENT TOBACCO 


GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
McClure Bldg. Frankfort, Ky. 


Fair Warning 


OF THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA REMAINING ON HAND THERE 
ARE ONLY 235 SETS. 


The edition supplied to current pur- 
chasers was printed in 1928 on excellent 
paper, handsomely and durably bound in 
green cloth, attractively stamped in 
black and gold. There are 17 volumes. 
Upon publication this set sold for $90.00. 


Due to the revision and enlargement 
of this work now in process no further 
printings from the original plates are 
contemplated. 


As there will be a keen demand for 
the sets now available the price will be 
restored to $90.00 after 135 sets shall 
have been sold. 


Those desiring the present work may 
now have sets, transportation charges 
collect, for $50.00 cash with order or 
$25.00 with order and $25.00 in 60 days. 


Under the conditions stated above 
prompt action is essential for those wish- 
ing to insure themselves of the posses- 
sion of this work. 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
141 East 29th Street 
New York 
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